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DEMOCRITUS 


OR THE 


FUTURE OF LAUGHTER 


LAUGHTER is no laughing matter. There 
are big books about it, by psychologists, 
and I have tried to read them; but 
I still laugh without, at the moment, 
knowing why. The suddenness is the 
glory: the impulse takes you in the 
midriff in mid-career. We hear much 
about a literature of escape, too often 
with the implication that escape must 
be from life to make-believe, from fact 
to falsehood: the truth is that you 
can escape from one true thing into 
another, as from a field with a bull in 
it to a field with flowers. And laughter 
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is the escape from the ego into the 
common lot. 

So, you may say, is death; but 
there is the dust of doom on that 
equality. It is the very darkness of 
democracy, that common inheritance 
of the grave ; whereas a joke’s a joke, 
and you can scarcely enjoy it to your- 
self. Yet the future of laughter must 
have some relevance to the future of 
laughers. That we have so little time 
to be merry is the best reason for 
merriment. Laughter, in short, is a 
recognition of the nature of man; a 
mortal creature, grotesque in his origin, 
indecorous in his habits, and in these 
physical aspects a prey to time. Try 
to think of him as serious, romantic, 
dignified: test him for worth and 
morals: and immediately you must 
rank one human being above another— 
a most unchristian conclusion! It is 
in the slouch and shuffle from cradle 
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to grave that we recover comradeship, 
and rise, Antzus-like, in our own 
estimation, every time that we ignomini- 
ously hit the dust. The art of life is 
to know climax for anti-climax. 
Consider first the baby. I will suffer 
nothing to be said against the baby, the 
only concrete object as moving as 
memory and as flatulent as hope. Its 
croon, its chuckle, are like the trembling 
of the strings of the viol; its texture 
is like the first unfolding petal of the 
rose. But it is not dignified. It eats 
noisily. It falls naturally into inelegant 
attitudes. It lacks stoicism. It is 
incontinent of wind and water. O you 
emblazoned general upon your steed 
of mettle—you alderman loquacious 
at the feast—you haughty leader of 
society, faultily faultless, icily null 
before the camera—such, such were 
you, so little a while ago! Perk and 
prink it as you please, you were babies 
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once, and will be corpses soon. Does it 
not make you laugh to think of it? 

There is nothing much wrong with a 
generation that has taken Mr Charles 
Chaplin for its hero. His genius lies in 
understanding and revealing the central 
law of democracy: it is no good, in 
this world, being too big for your boots : 
it is essential that your boots should 
be too big for you. With his baggy 
trousers he has rebuked the swelled 
head: with his bowler hat, suitably 
saluted the stars. His worshippers 
have written “ finis ’”’ to the sad legend 
of the emperors, and put “ paid” to 
those insolent claims. There was 
Charlemagne, and there is Charlie. 
There was the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and there is ‘“‘ The Gold-Rush.” 
The world shows a profit, 

A laugh, of course, should be a laugh 
—not a sneer or a snigger. It should 
be epic, unquenchable and impartial : 
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a masterful physical reaction, like 
that sudden liquefaction of the spine 
which greets the closing lines of Prome- 
theus Unbound or the opening noise of 
the second movement of the Fifth 
Symphony. But, instantaneous in its 
beginning, it may yet, at its best, be 
slow in growth. I like to see it spread, 
like ripples on a river, swelling and 
subsiding from the first gurgle to the 
last gasp, and at its high point crump- 
ling features and frame out of recogni- 
tion: “‘Laughter holding both his 
sides’’: baffling, buffeting, subduing, 
wringing out its delighted victim, till 
excess has touched lips with satisfaction. 
Your mean man narrows his laughter ; 
he is crooked of smile and spirit, acid 
and thin of jest and blood. One does 
not say to him: “ Have you heard 
this one?’ any more than one says: 
“ What's yours?” 

“In my mind,” says Lord Chester- 
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field, ‘‘ there is nothing so illiberal, and 
so ill-bred, as audible laughter.”” And 
he adds the boast: ‘“‘ I am sure that, 
since I have had the full use of my 
reason, nobody has ever heard me 
laugh.’’ He thus ranks himself with 
the cold Prince John, of whom Falstaff 
said that a man could not make him 
laugh. But most of us, happily, are 
on the side of Falstaff. 

The kings were wise, who kept fools. 
From the crown to the cap, from the 
sceptre to the bells, must have seemed 
to them but a step: and the words of 
warriors in hall, and the wisdom of 
legislators in council, like the crackling 
of thorns under a pot. The human 
animal is ridiculous, and cannot pre- 
serve his dignity save by reminding 
himself that he is ridiculous. There 
is a little fellow who has taken to himself 
a great part in life and literature of 
late; he runs to and fro, explaining 
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everything ; the blush, the boast, the 
rise, the fall, he is the cause of all of 
them ; he crops up in police-courts and 
politics ; he is called Inferiority Com- 
plex. Directly or indirectly, we all 
have him—or he us! If you do not 
feel inferior in some way to somebody, 
it is because your sense of inferiority 
is too much inflamed to be faced. Con- 
ceit is inferiority, and modesty is 
inferiority. It was a sense of inferior- 
ity that set Alexander conquering, and 
made him weep at the last: and it is 
a sense of inferiority that makes me 
simply laugh like anything. 
Inferiority, you ask, to what? To 
that tormenting ideal of desert and 
dignity which gives the self-conscious 
(and who is not conscious of self ?) so 
poor a time. “A man’s going to sit 
down, in the supposition that he had a 
chair behind him...” Lord Chester- 
field instances this error, to prove how 
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low and unbecoming a thing laughter is. 
I suppose he could not endure the idea 
of Lord Chesterfield’s sitting on 
nothing : nor the idea that people would 
laugh at him, if he did. Yet through 
the generations people have been laugh- 
ing at Lord Chesterfield for something 
which in his own day must have seemed 
to him far more dignified than a bump 
on the floor: namely, that he kept a 
scrofulous lexicographer waiting vainly 
in his antechamber. O what a fall 
was there! Worse than many bumps, 
more memorable than a wilderness of 
bruises! My lord must have a chair 
to sit on, and is left without a leg to 
stand on. His superbity is absurdity : 
he should have laughed at himself 
while there was time. 

Inferiority loses its sting, complex 
becomes simple, when Falstaff looms 
up on the horizon, an argosy big with 
fun; or Quixote charges and tumbles, 
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and ourselves with him. The fat knight 
and the thin, the gay and the grave, are 
both funny—why should we disturb 
ourselves to be better than these 
immortals? ‘‘ True wit, or sense,’’ says 
Lord Chesterfield, “never yet made 
anybody laugh.” If so, so much the 
worse for wit and sense! I think it is 
true that one does not laugh over 
Candide, which I take to be the wittiest 
book, if not the most sensible, in the 
world; nor at Gulliver's Travels, for 
that matter, or The Tale of a Tub; but 
the wit of these is salt and savage : here 
is literature, not of escape, but of 
imprisonment loud with the agony of 
protest. There is a time to face the 
fact of torture: there is a time also to 
remove, from beneath the descending 
sedentary, the chair. 

Frequent and loud laughter, says 
Lord Chesterfield, is “‘ the manner in 
which the mob express their silly joy 
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at silly things.”” To which I answer— 
me for the mob! I know no virtue 
dearer or warmer than silliness, and 
nothing nearer to Heaven than joy. 
Fun is democracy and charity and 
freedom: it makes all equal and all 
kind: it bursts the bonds imposed by 
respectability. The only defect I can 
discern in Carnival is that it does not 
endure: the ranks re-form : superiority 
demands inferiority: the lamps are 
put out, the masks and the bladders 
and the balloons are laid away: it is 
morning, and we remember what we 
have left undone. But the Carnival 
was true! While it lasted, we were 
brothers. We did not concern our- 
selves with dignity, which means loss 
of dignity: nor with ambition, which 
is to fail. 

It cannot last; and if anything did 
last, we should be asking for escape 
from that. Man is a risible, not a 
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reasonable, being. But, if anything 
were capable of lasting, it should surely 
be laughter, which is so pure precisely 
because it can be so empty. Love, 
requited and fulfilled, is yet dizzy with 
pangs and terrors ; fame, they tell me, 
never satisfies, but haunts the famous 
with hints of further peaks; but if no 
man suffered worse contumely than to 
flounder on the floor, or contorted his 
face in grimaces more dreadful than 
those of cachinnation, what a world of 
perfection it would be ! 

Or so, in our moments of imperfect 
logic, we feign. It is part of our mental 
make-up that we must for ever be 
cheating ourselves with visions of a 
meaningless finality ; an end too desir- 
able to be, in experience, desired. We 
are travellers, and can know nothing 
of a goal. A future of perpetual 
laughter and high spirits—of furniture- 
removers unceasingly busy behind us, 
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of one Hippocleides after another not 
caring, as his legs wave above the table 
—turns sad and solemn so soon as it is 
fully imagined. Conformity is an 
excess, and defeats itself by becoming 
its own opposite. The future of 
laughter must be more philosophically 
considered. If to regard humour as a 
mere corrective of pomposity is too low 
a view, equally is it false to regard the 
laugh as an end in itself. Nothing is 
an end in itself. He laughs longest 
who laughs last—but that can be said 
of none but some detached, Lucretian 
and unludicrous deity. For us, the 
dualism persists in unity. We have 
seen that laughter is the basic human 
fact; but so, we shall now see, is 
romance. 

When I first, as a boy, read Sir 
William Watson’s lines : 

Magnificent out of the dust we came, 

And abject from the Spheres, 
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I felt inclined to correct him. Abjection, 
I argued, belonged to earth, and, to 
the spheres, magnificence. I had, in 
fact, missed his point. A friend of 
mine, returned from Paris and dining 
in Soho, said it was nice to get back to 
good French cooking. I repeated this 
to another friend, who, having paid 
insufficient attention to the implica- 
tion that I was being funny, answered 
absently : ‘‘ He meant he was glad to 
get back to good English cooking ? ” 
Another time, playing tennis with a 
young man more remarkable for charm 
than for punctuality, I remarked to 
him that it was half-past eight. ‘‘ But,” 
said he, ‘‘I am due to play bridge at 
a quarter-past eight.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, — 
“ T hope they are a three without you.” 
When another member of the party 
suggested that I had meant “a four,” 
I did not feel that he had improved 
my joke. 
8B [17] 
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So with the poet. The point is in the 
paradox. Measured against the mazy 
motion of the constellations, we are 
abject enough ; we must look towards 
the worms and the flesh for pride. The 
spirit, not the beast, is conscious of 
sin, and knows the humiliations of 
confession and remorse. From the 
fear of excessive goodness, which must 
haunt the thinking man, laughter 
delivers us. What is the one paradox- 
ical virtue, which confounds us not 
with the sense of virtue but with its 
opposite ? It is humility ; and humil- 
ity goes with laughter. 

I once knew a man who claimed to 
have seen a cat laugh. He said it was 
enough to make a cat laugh. And dogs 
have been known to grin and run about 
the streets. But, broadly speaking, 
save for the hyena, man is the only 
laughing animal. The distinction con- 
fers no distinction. It does but mark 
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the midway place, the mixture, the 
perpetual conflict of dust and star. For, 
if there is no laughter among the beasts 
that perish, neither is there any among 
the angels. Grave smiles of pleasure, 
perhaps: but surely nothing hearty, 
cheery or inane! You could not 
successfully take away chairs from 
creatures so essentially non-sedentary 
as cherubs, nor would the hosts of the 
seraphs applaud. Ina perfect world, a 
world without pain, humiliation and 
disappointment, there would be no 
laughter. For the future of laughter, 
this is a grave disability. It means 
that our Utopias threaten as much as 
they promise. It means that we are 
working towards a kind of life which will 
deny half of what makes life worth 
while. Mr Belloc has written truly : 


From quiet homes and first beginning, 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 

There’s nothing worth the wear of winning, 
But laughter and the love of friends. 
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But, in an earthly paradise, would 
even the love of friends persist ? To 
love, in this turmoil of a world, means 
to share the littleness and provide the 
solace; to understand griefs and 
‘answer needs. Who would require 
friendship, if he were perfectly happy 
without it ? 

We need not be afraid of becoming so 
good and happy that laughter will 
perish. The paradox which would 
make us pay for perfection by losing 
laughter would compel us also to lose 
effort, adventure, hope. Utopia is 
stagnation, anyway, and success is 
death. But we need not trouble our- 
selves; for we shall attain neither. 
We shall go on for ever seeking what we 
cannot even want to find, servants of a 
dream which taunts and lures. We 
shall not cease to provide ourselves 
with objects of our own hilarity. As 
the philosopher said about living: 
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“ Laugh—why, I thought I should 
have died!” 

In one particular, however, the future 
of laughter does differ from the future 
of other human manifestations. We 
shall never be happy, because we shall 
always want something other than 
what we have: we shall never be 
content, for that would be to be hope- 
less: and so on—but at least, in all 
these connections, we can refine and 
sublimate experience. Discontent 
remains discontent ; yet one discontent 
is diviner than another. Food must 
be provided for hunger; yet we can 
progress (which God forbid!) from 
gobbets of hog to pellets of protein. 
With laughter, it is not so. Beyond a 
certain point, to refine our taste in 
humour is to lose it altogether. I say 
“beyond a certain point,” for I must 
admit (and I admit it gladly) that we 
no longer think it funny to see animals 
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hurt, or men hanged ; but the point is 
soon reached, and for a reason we have 
already seen. The very function of 
laughter is to keep us earthy, to remind 
the dainty of the coarse. The ‘“‘ good 
gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth ” 
—“the multitudinous laughter of the 
sea ’’—these be common and crude and 
general: they do not depend on special 
tastes or inside knowledge. Does the 
sea glitter and roar most humorously 
round the coasts of Bohemia ? 

Let the moralists look to it! For 
indubitably, throughout the ages, mirth 
has drawn a large part of its sustenance 
from those natural facts on which 
morality has frowned. It is not merely 
that the smile and the frown, as was to 
be expected, go together: you do not 
do away with the comic side of sex 
when you have faced the serious side 
without fear or shame: be the air of 
the drawing-room as pure as you please, 
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there will still go a giggle round the 
smoking-room. According to a famous 
statesman, recently deceased, the only 
difference made by the universal educa- 
tion of children was that the naughty 
words were written lower down on the 
walls. (He was a pessimist, and we 
need not take him too seriously: but 
he has earned the serious tribute of a 
laugh.) It is not merely that the smile 
and the frown go together: it is that 
the smile and the romance go together. 
Love would not be so lovely, if we were 
not prepared to see that it is ridiculous. 

Why is it funny to see a man sit on 
a chair that isn’t there? And the 
funnier, the more the man resembles 
the great Lord Chesterfield ? It is the 
rebuke to dignity. We are shackled 
to mortality, and must take it sitting 
down. Such are the ethics of the dust. 
It is idle for the Lord Chesterfields to 
wave their hands towards the rest of us, 
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saying: ‘‘ They are a common lot!” 
For that 7s the common lot. Laughter, 
we have seen, is divine because demo- 
cratic. The laugh of the people is the 
laugh of God. 

This explains why many things, pain- 
ful and‘ deplorable when viewed 
seriously, may be legitimate food for 
our sense of the ludicrous. The 
parallel between tragedy and comedy 
is complete. That a jealous husband 
should smother his innocent wife, and 
a cruel daughter break her father’s 
heart, and a king marry his mother and 
put out his own eyes, are facts horrible 
to contemplate in their nakedness: 
transformed and illuminated by tragedy, 
they purge and fortify the spectators 
with a sense of ultimate beauty. So 
with the comic. That men should put 
liquor in their mouths to steal away 
their brains, or insult the holiness of 
love by a beastly promiscuity, or take 
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the name of God in vain, is deplorable : 
yet drink and sex and blasphemy form 
the subject-matter of more than half 
the jokes of the world: and only the 
prigs refuse to laugh. Nay, not even 
the prigs! For many of those who 
look down their noses at a hearty joke 
in modern English will smack their lips 
over Aristophanes and Rabelais. It is 
not vulgarity that they object to; it 
is being caught out in a mood shared 
by the vulgar. Put the words higher 
up on the wall, and they will crane to 
catch them. They needs must love the 
highest when they see it. 

For reasons sound in morals and 
etymology, propriety has never been 
common. However dreadful drunken- 
ness may be, it is but a step from the 
public bar to the bar of public opinion. 
In one of our great Dominions, I am 
told, a list has been drawn up of verbal 
offences not permissible on the public 
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stage : one of them is “‘ The use of the 
name of God to provoke laughter ’— 
and presumably the framers of that 
law never realized how surely, by 
publishing this absurdity, they had 
been guilty of using the name of God 
to provoke laughter! As for sex—a 
wise friend of mine once observed, 
more in acquiescence than in anger: 
“A dirty mind is a_ perpetual 
feast.”’ 

To foretell the future of laughter, we 
must understand its past. We must 
be able to distinguish between the kind 
of fun that perishes and the kind that 
persists. Exuberance, the roll and 
rattle of vocabularies, are temporary 
ticklers: the ultimate justification of 
comedy, as of tragedy, is illumination of 
a theme. Drink, the gods and the 
sexes: there they are, under one form 
or another, in almost every humorist 
that ever was. Butit is not enough just 
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to mention the subjects, and shout 
with laughter. There must be an inner 
flame. There are some grand drinking- 
songs of the Middle Ages, but on the 
whole they tend to rely on boisterous- 
ness; Chaucer’s Miller, on the other 
hand, has the sharpness and richness 
of humour : 


But first I make a protestacioun 
That I am dronke, I knowe it by my 
soun. 


There is much talk of drinking in 
Shakespeare ; but actually, even in the 
grand Falstaff and Pistol scenes, little 
of the fun depends on intoxication ; 
there is but a ha’porth of sack, by 
proportion, to a prodigious deal of the 
spirit’s bread. I am heretic enough to 
be only mildly amused by the drinking 
in Congreve and the drinking in Field- 
ing ; Byron has some good lines about 
drink, but they are too savage; it is 
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not, to my mind, till we reach Dickens, 
that we find the perfect marriage 
between the vicious and the ver- 
bose. 

The drinking in Dickens is jolly. It 
is—if I may use a word now in many 
quarters branded as obscene—English. 
(Not that to be English is a positive 
merit—save in an English writer.) It 
goes with the period, the pattern, the 
paunches. By fitting facts, it trans- 
cends morals: and that is the whole of 
art. 

“Cricket dinner — glorious party — 
capital songs — old port — claret — 
good —very good —wine, ma’am — 
wine.’’ So the great Jingle, in a happy 
burst of truth. ‘‘ It wasn’t the wine,” 
murmured Mr Snodgrass, in a broken 
voice. ‘‘It was the salmon.” Oh 
pusillanimous and contemptible Snod- 
grass, in the picture merely for contrast 
with finer fellows ! 
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““Hadn’t they better go to bed, 
ma’am?’’ inquired Emma. ‘“‘ Two of 
the boys will carry the gentlemen 
upstairs.” 

“I won’t go to bed,’ said Mr Winkle, 
firmly. 

“No living boy shall carry me,” 
said Mr Pickwick, stoutly ;—and he went 
on smiling as before. 

“ Hurrah!’ gasped Mr Winkle, 
faintly. 

“ Hurrah!’ echoed Mr Pickwick, 
taking off his hat and dashing it on the 
floor, and insanely casting his spectacles 
into the middle of the kitchen.—At 
this humorous feat he laughed outright. 


Will there ever come a time of dull 
and desiccated dogs, when the world 
will cease to laugh with him? Or to 
share that other laughter, which 
‘ played around his lips,’”’ while ‘‘ good- 
humoured merriment twinkled in his 
eye,” and he “ expressed a strong desire 
to recollect a song which he had heard 
in his infancy,” under the influence of 
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cold punch on a picnic? Ona famous 
drive from Bristol to Tewkesbury, Mr 
Pickwick, Mr Bob Sawyer, Mr Ben 
Allen and Mr Sam Weller consumed a 
case-bottle of milk-punch and had it 
replenished three times (it was replen- 
ished for the fourth time, after dinner, 
at Tewkesbury itself): the gentlemen 
had bottled ale and Madeira for lunch, 
at half-past eleven in the morning, and 
bottled ale, Madeira, and port for 
dinner. It was a good life. Wine 
even made glad the heart of Mr Peck- 
sniff, and for once we could almost love 
him, when we find him, in strange 
attire, wanting to see Mrs Todgers’s 
notion of a wooden leg, if perfectly 
agreeable to herself. 

Mr P. G. Wodehouse, the nearest to 
Dickens, in temper and genius, of con- 
temporary writers, can make even the 
hang-over from alcoholic excess seem 
funny : . 
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“‘ Shall I bring you a little breakfast, 
Mr James? ”’ 

A strong shudder shook Jimmy. 

“Don’t be flippant, Bayliss,’’ he 
protested. ‘‘ Try to cure yourself of 
this passion for being funny at the 
wrong time. Your comedy is good, but 
tactisafiner quality than humour... . 
You may bring me a brandy-and-soda. 
Not a large one. A couple of bath- 
tubsful will be enough.” 


So, too, can the wisest of the new 
American humorists, Mr Ring Lardner, 
who re-tells an old nursery-tale with 
all that force and freshness which 
Prohibition has added to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of alcohol : 


Well, children, here ‘is the story of 
little Red Riding Hood like I tell it to 
my little ones when they wake up in 
the morning with a headache after a 
tough night. 

Well, one or two times they was a 
little gal that lived in the suburbs who 
they called her little Red Riding Hood 
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because she always wore a red riding 
hood in the hopes that sometime a 
fresh guy in a high-power roadster 
would pick her up and take her riding. 
But the rumour had spread the neigh- 
bourhood that she was a perfectly nice 
gal, so she had to walk. 

Red had a grandmother that lived 

- over near the golf-course and got in on 

most of the parties and one noon she 
got up and found that they wasn’t no 
gin in the house for her breakfast so 
she called up her daughter and told her 
to send Red over with a bottle of gin 
as she was dying. 

So Red starts out with a quart under 
herarm.... 


Deplorable ? Very! Yet is this 
joke to perish from among us? At 
least let those who condemn alcohol as 
a mere “ drug” remember this—that 
nobody has ever yet succeeded in being 
funny about opium ! 
Religion provokes laughter in two 
ways. There is the derision felt 
towards one religion by those who have 
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other religions, or none; and there is 
the protective self-mockery with which 
a faith can mitigate its own austerities. 
Both kinds have flourished in the past ; 
neither will enjoy so large a scope in the 
future. For the conflict of creeds 
already falls into desuetude ; and the 
austerities are abandoned in the hope 
that a more comfortable rule will entice 
men and women back from the golf- 
course to the morning service. The 
passion with which the Church used to 
denounce heretics, the ardour with 
which a Shelley would denounce a 
Church, become alike irrelevant. 
“Light half-believers of our casual 
creeds,’ we no longer propose to go to 
the stake—we are scarcely even willing 
that other people should go to the stake 
—for differences of intellectual opinion 
which cannot affect the fundamental 
decencies of life. But persecution, 
with all its drawbacks, is a measure of — 
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sincerity. We have lost (though the 
loss be a gain) our angry zeal. We 
suppose now that, in the matter of 
religions, it does not matter very much 
what you believe, so long as you do not 
believe it very much. 

Yet that peculiar element in human 
nature, at once the basest and the 
strongest, which unites in equal 
measure the vice of tyranny with the 
vice of spiritual pride—that persecuting 
mania which allowed the Inquisitors, 
the Calvins and the Cromwells to 
indulge their lust for the infliction of 
pain simultaneously with their lust for 
self-approval—that distinctively human 
quality dies hard. Perhaps what 
changes is rather the object than the 
nature of faith. Having with difficulty 
begun to realize that possibly a God of 
Love does not concentrate wholly on 
hatred, humanity begins to look round 
for a divinity more compatible with its 
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own tastes than a God of Love. Such 
a divinity, it may be, will be found in 
the subconscious, which is (we are 
asked to believe, and we are notoriously 
willing to believe anything) full of 
ravening wolves and all uncleanness. 
Perhaps the new code will psycho- 
analyse us under penalties, and destroy 
us as mercifully as possible, without the 
effusion of blood, for turning our backs 
upon the anal complex. 

If so, all the zest and gusto of derision 
willrevive. Weshall have our Voltaire, 
our Tom Paine, our Colonel Ingersoll : 
our Rationalists, our orators in the 
Park! Some Anatole France of the 
future will envisage history as the 
blunderings of besotted penguins, who 
were perfectly good and happy while 
they were allowed to live according to 
reason, but became human and unbird- 
like as soon as some professor compelled 
them to look below the level of 
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consciousness. There is a future for 
laughter here. 

It will not be so grand a laughter as of 
old, unless in truth the secular power be 
once more harnessed to the creed. To 
awake the thunders of protest, we need 
the lightning that strikes home. A 
religion that remains comic will never 
provoke comedy. In this connection, 
you cannot be funny unless you are 
afraid. 

Here, however, is where Medicine 
may come into its own. The doctors 
have lost caste of late. With the 
growth of lay education, the bedside- 
manner has broken down. It used to 
be said that every man, by the time he 
was forty, was either a doctor or a fool ; 
but nowadays almost every man of 
forty insists upon being both. The 
glamour has departed: the family 
physician is in the same boat as the 
parson: and the ee is visibly psa’ 
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The man of medicine is a medicine- 
man no more: his charms are scrutin- 
ized, his drum is burst. But, by 
rapidly abandoning his hostility to his 
successors—by linking up with the 
Psychologist (who knows even less than 
he does) and the Eugenist (who knows 
less still)—he may regain some measure 
of power. He will never again be the 
autocrat : he may flourish as a member 
of the triumvirate. His thwarted 
impulses may find consolation in the 
Artificial Sterilization of the Unfit: he 
may even be admitted fit to judge of 
unfitness. In that case, the rest of us 
will have no resource but to raise a 
soprano wail of resentment. Laughter 
will come shrilly back, with danger and 
distress. Mock on, mock on, neo- 
Voltaire, neo-Rousseau! The picture 
is scarcely as lunatic as the description 
suggests. Not once or twice in our 
great island-story, the straws in the 
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hair have shown which way the wind 
blew. 

The second kind of religious laughter 
looks forward to a future no less uncer- 
tain. The orgies of pagans, the 
carnivals of Roman Catholics, have 
always been founded on a just appre- 
hension of a simple fact: that, if you 
bend the bow too tight, it will break. 
Human nature will resign itself, under 
threat of the fires of Hell—or, more 
unreservedly, under threat of the fires 
of earth—to long courses of austerity. 
Only, however hard you try to be a 
philosopher, cheerfulness will keep 
breaking in. Unless lapses are 
allowed, they will occur. Those crude 
and ugly Puritanisms which have tried 
to stamp out the natural joys of life, 
to choke and suppress the healthy 
human taste for shows and games, have 
invariably and inevitably led to one of 
two results: either the populace has 
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risen, and called in Merry Monarchs, 
and erected Maypoles, and let loose the 
licence of a Restoration Stage: or the 
healthy taste, driven inwards and 
turned sour, has created vices out of 
what should have been recreations, and 
the ostensibly pure have solaced them- 
selves with secret drinking and fornica- 
tion. By one route or another, Prohibi- 
tion leads to Speak-easies, in blasphemy 
or in liquor. 

If the cheerfulness is allowed, it will 
give room for laughter. If it is 
suppressed, it will give only room for 
anger. The anger may indeed include 
laughter, of a kind; that suppression 
can provoke wit we have already seen. 
But we are speaking now of lighter and 
easier laughs. If our new tyrants are 
wise, they will encourage Carnival ; 
they will suffer us, at odd times, to 
suppress our complexes and release our 
simple desires. We shall not be for 
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ever compelled either to fulfil or to 
sublimate the odd needs of the so-called 
subconscious; we shall revive the 
spirit, and let the ape and tiger 
die. That will be worth a laugh or 
two. 

It is obvious that we have had, for 
the avoidance of apparent contradic- 
tion, to distinguish between different 
kinds of laughter. Let us call these 
kinds the destructive and the jolly. It 
has been argued that religion, or its 
substitute, must be arrogant and severe, 
if it is to give occasion for the sort of 
joke which has been made about religion 
in the past : and that is true, if we are 
thinking of jokes as destructive. It 
has been argued that religion, or its 
substitute, must be capable of a sensible 
relaxation, if it is to give occasion for 
the sort of merriment which has usually 
gone with relaxation: and that is true, 
for we think of merriment as jolly. 
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We are, in fact, as usual, in the presence 
of paradox; and, as usual, only paradox 
can express the truth. The incurable 
duality of man gives rise all the time, 
as Kant pointed out long ago, to two 
series of equally true and mutually 
exclusive propositions; and we have 
to find for each its niche in experience. 
We have seen that laughter should be 
impartial: we have seen that it does 
not always hold both its sides. We have 
seen that it depends for its very exist- 
ence on the romance which it questions 
and denies. We are not, at this stage, 
going to be deterred or depressed by 
the minor contradictions of prophecy 
—an art which, anyway, has generally 
relied upon contradictions for its own 
fulfilment. Laughter, throughout the 
ages, has been the keenest of contro- 
versial weapons: at its best, it is 
impersonal and above controversy. 
Both statements stand. Let us 
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accept the light they throw on the 
future. 

Anatole France made God remark 
that, though of course immutable in 
essence, He had grown milder in the 
course of time; a process which 
(Anatole France made Him say) could 
be observed in the perusal of His two 
testaments. A similar development, 
we are tempted to flatter ourselves, has 
taken place in the recorded history of 
the world. Our orgies (we like to 
think) are less gross: our persecutions 
less severe: our creeds less cruel. 
Precisely in proportion as this is so, 
the present-day of laughter is easier, 
softer, humaner, purer, than its yester- 
day. And precisely in proportion as the 
process continues, its future will be 
jollier still. We shall lose, but not 
miss, the sneer and fleer ; we shall sit 
round, passing the flagon and cracking 
the jest, careful not to wound feelings, 
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quick to laugh at anything or nothing. 
We shall look rather silly; but it will 
be very nice. 

We are back, indeed, at the old 
central paradox in which all discussion 
of the future finds, and loses, itself. 
Aspiration is its own negation. We 
achieve something, but we never achieve 
ouraim. Man plans to avoid pain, and 
invents anzsthetics and antiseptics and 
alleviations ; he evolves into a creature 
more sensitive to pain than before, so 
that it is doubtful whether he suffers 
less. He has achieved something: he 
has not avoided pain. This, of course, 
is a rough generalization, which can be 
contradicted from the experience of any 
period sufficiently short or sufficiently 
long; by a short period, since here 
and there even aims are achieved, and 
positive progress is recorded towards an 
‘indicated goal; by a long period, since, 
given sufficient time, everything returns 
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upon itself, and achievement drops 
unnoticed into nothingness and night. 
The contradictions inherent in the con- 
ception of progress and the future are 
no more final and complete than any 
others. Nevertheless, within the com- 
pass of imagination, the goal recedes as 
we advance towards it. That is a 
poetic truism and a biological truth. 
It applies to laughter. As we thin 
out the opportunities of derision, 
laughter will become more careless, a 
lighter and easier business. At present 
it is a corrective ; we shall less needa 
corrective when there is less to correct. 
And to ask when that will be is to 
start again upon the circle... . 
Stevenson said that it was better to 
travel hopefully than to arrive. But 
how did he know, since the condition of 
humanity is to have no experience of 
arrival? For my own part, provided 
I am allowed to go on laughing, 
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I do not much care what I laugh 
about. 

Laughter is traditionally connected 
with cruelty. Even our simple childish 
enjoyment of the sight provided by a 
man expecting to find a chair behind 
him and not finding it—even that has a 
spice, a taint, of the cruel. As we refine 
our sensations, we shall have to take 
refuge more among inanimates, we shall 
have to rely for novelty of comic effect 
upon novelty of technical structure. 
Wireless, now—it should surely be 
possible to make a humane joke about 
wireless? We incline to under-rate 
the possibilities of purely technical fun ; 
in a civilization which almost daily 
extends its tentacles and complicates 
its procedures, that fun should expand 
like a flower. Take, as an example, 
Mr D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s description 
of the Olympia Motor Show, where he 
saw, among other cars, the 
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FIFTY-FIFTY GRUMPH (£2,500. 
~ With wheels, £3,000). 


This model has snaffle-valves geared 
to 96 deg. Fahr., and running gimbals 
connected by means of alternating 
grummits with the main tertiary bum- 
blespring. The forehand drive is fitted 
with a synthetic clutch and wheeved 
snocket-pipes, which reduce fringling of 
the soffit-brush and embolism in the 
whangle-drum to a minimum. A 
Strimble noggin-stud differentiating 
between 56 (X-Y) and 65 (X-+Y) foot- 
pounds per minute enables the offside 
rumblegudgeon to work freely in the 
vimbraces and eliminates guffering in 
the pipplestrainer. A good knockabout 
car for the man of moderate means. 


The author goes on to say: 


Another model of the same class is the 
49-55 PUMPERLEY, 


whose distinctive feature is a well- 
sprocketed yaffle-chain working in a 
two-faced systematized chuffersleeve 
actuated by five co-ordinated Bupp 
condensers with aluminium thrusting- 
bits. A steel whangbar attached to the 
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rear axle-crosstrees enables the driver 
to accelerate the toof-brush without 
fear of under-estimating the upthrust of 
the buffle-plate, and the reflex action of 
the Yarp snoother lubricating the 
fubbingnut gives distinctive and rhyth- 
mic interplay to the three sets of wire- 
wove grorbles which feed the sliding 
Paff gongbudger. 


Mr D. B. Wyndham Lewis, of course, 
is a genius, and could make humour out 
of anything. But that only reinforces 
my point, in a world where there is an 
increasing number of things out of 
which to make humour. Nobody could 
deny that the just-quoted description 
of motor-cars is uproariously funny: 
and nobody could pretend that it would 
hurt anybody’s feelings, or right any- 
body’s wrongs. It is laughter for 
laughter’s sake. It is clean fun. 

Clean fun!—that is the recurring 
ideal, the insoluble problem. Mechan- 
ics will fail us, if we depend upon them 
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too entirely for our facetiousness, 
Cruelty will come creeping back. Nay, 
who can say but that some hyper- 
sensitive mechanician, some inventor 
of whangle-drums or amateur of soffit- 
brushes, will feel touched in his 
tenderest part by the _ unrelenting 
realism of Mr Wyndham Lewis? 
Aiways there will re-assert itself the 
motif of pain. It will grow finer, rarer, 
as our sensibilities increase; but we 
have seen that precisely the increase of 
sensibilities gives pain its chance. 
About what is mankind more sensitive 
than its appearance? An animal pre- 
sumably does not mind being ugly. 
I had a friend who began dinner-table 
conversations by saying to his partner 
in food: “I don’t mind being ugly, 
do you?” But the point is that he 
did. A hippopotamus does not mind 
its flapping folds. A crocodile sheds 
no tears over its scales. From the 
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anal complex, the blue-behinded ape 
is free. But man—and even more, if 
we are to get our judgments from our 
advertisements, woman—takes looks 
with that desperate seriousness which 
invites the jest. Creams, powders, 
lotions, muds are the means of beauty 
in woman: handsome men (we learn) 
are slightly sun-bronzed, but not 
necessarily by the sun. I know of no 
statistics on cosmetics: no tables that 
will tell us how many tons of liquid 
earth go to a square mile of sagging 
chins, or how many million pounds are 
annually sunk in lip-sticks. But I do 
know that even a man may be sorry 
that he is ugly: many men, I am sure, 
are weak enough to envy the weaker 
sex that inartistic and unsuccessful 
war of the toilet-table against time 
Who is philosopher enough to welcome 
the savage imprint of sufferings and 
seasons ? Who would not be beautiful 
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and young if he (or she) were able? 
Yet the funny people will go on being 
funny about the ugly ones. It seems 
to be a law of nature. 

Can we hope that the future of 
laughter will leave this theme behind ? 
Already there is progress, there is 
protest. We regard the late W. S. 
Gilbert, with his sneers at the fading 
spinster, as a vulgar fellow; we con- 
temn and condemn the music-hall shows 
which exploit for ignorant derision the 
battered victims of poverty, failure and 
age. We advance. We refine. But, 
when Mr P. G. Wodehouse, most 
advanced and refined of entertainers, 
tells us about a pugilist’s nose ‘‘ which 
ill-treatment had reduced to a mere 
scenario,’ we laugh. “ Anything to 
give pain,’ says a glorious character in 
Stevenson. There is, alas, no future for 
laughter which rejects that motto! 

The solution and salvation lie in 
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remembering that to be ridiculous is not 
to be contemptible. Certain things, 
many things, are both sad and funny: 
are, in fact, funny because they are sad. 
Our argument returns to this point with 
all the deplorable persistence of truth. 
Yet, every time we find the argument 
turning up, we find that it has turned 
something down. It sheds iniquities 
while it insists upon iniquity. It is in 
a spiral that we aspire. 

Physical defect and moral, as we have 
seen, go together as objects of laughter. 
But the latter offers the wider scope 
We can accept or satirize; laugh, or 
laugh on the other side of our faces. 
And between the two methods, perhaps, 
a third is insinuated. Charles Lamb’s 
famous contention about Kestoration 
Comedy—that it is admissible because 
artificial, ‘‘ altogether a speculative 
scene of things, which has no reference 
whatever to the world that is ’’—is 
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doubtless over-stated, but it is funda- 
mentally sound. ‘‘ No reference what- 
ever to the world that is———’’ ?_ That 
is impossible. A scene of which that 
was true would be a scene invisible, 
and therefore not a scene at all. 
Esthetic criticism resembles Parliament 
in this particular, that it legislates by 
reference. There must be a criticism of 
life implied in any art. But Lamb’s 
milder phrases push further home : 


The Fainalls and the Mirabels, the 
Dorimants and the Lady Touchwoods, 
in their own sphere, do not offend my 
moral sense; in fact, they do not 
appeal toit at all. They seem engaged 
in their proper element. They break 
through no laws or _ conscientious 
restraints. They knowofnone. They 
have got out of Christendom into the 
land—what shall I call it r—of 
cuckoldry—the Utopia of gallantry, 
where pleasure is duty, and the manners 
perfect freedom. 
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Even here, the purist must carp. ‘' Per- 
fect freedom”? No appeal to the 
moral sense at ali? Why, what is 
there funny about immorality, save 
against a background of morals? Can 
you laugh at intoxication without 
implication, or enjoy freedom beyond 
clankings of a chain? Lamb himself 
has just been praising the escape from 
consclence—on grounds that must 
appeal to conscience! ‘‘ To imagine a 
world with no meddling restrictions ”’ ! 
—to journey where there is “no fear 
of Jove’’ !—he has claimed to come 
back to cage and restraint ‘‘ the fresher 
and more healthy for it.”’ Fitter, that 
is, to hug the chain again, to bow 
beneath the meddling restrictions, to 
serve conscience conscientiously ! 
Lamb himself, master of paradoxes, is 
subject to this paradox of our insistence, 
this duality of man, this debt of 
immorality to morality. None the less 
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has he indicated a critical law. The 
function of his admirers is to discover 
its application. The present of 
laughter, and its future, will be found 
in this matter again to follow its past. 
We still enjoy, and shall continue to 
enjoy, work in which evil recommends 
itself as ingenuous, and avoids offence 
by creating its own world. 

It is sad that Gentlemen should prefer 
Blondes. (By Blonde I mean Cutie, 
Gold-Digger or Baby: I don’t mean 
maybe.) It is sad that a young and 
beautiful girl should like to become 
intoxicated once in a dirty while. It 
is sad that she should be able to say, 
of another young and beautiful girl: 
“You could no more ruin my girl 
friend’s reputation that you could sink 
the Jewish fleet.”” It is sad that a 
man should come over from America 
“to look at all the things that Ameri- 
cans ‘come over to Europe to look at, 
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when they really should not look at 
them but they should look at all of the 
museums instead.” It is sad that 
there should exist an unrefined girl 
who ‘is really not the kind of a girl 
that ever meets gentlemen’s mothers.” 
It is sad that a girl should be free to 
say: ‘“‘ I thought that all of the gentle- 
men did not want to do anything but 
protect we girls and by the time I found 
out that they did not want to protect 
us so much, it was too late.’’ Yet, over 
that sad work, Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, have not two continents appro- 
priately laughed ? Perhaps the Blonde 
herself supplied the balancing ethic, 
when she boasted: “I really would not 
laugh in an artistic place like the 
Foley Bergere.”’ 

Harking back to the salt, laughless 
flavour of such masterpieces as Candide, 
we may be tempted to suppose reform 
hostile to cachinnation. When poyerty 
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goes out of the door, will laughter fly 
out of the window? Slaves laugh, but 
not slave-dealers or slave-rescuers: are 
we to envy the helot beyond the zealot ? 
And, if this consequence of progress be 
indeed discernible, what price progress ? 
Well, though I champion laughter, I 
cannot hesitate in that choice. ‘“ Pro- 
gress at any price!’’ we must say; 
and try to keep on laughing. There is 
an old story of how a man, looking 
down on the muddy streets of a northern 
town famous for muddiness, and seeing 
the top of his friend’s hat, said: ‘‘ What 
are you walking in the gutter for?” 
To which his friend replied: ‘‘ What do 
you mean, gutter? I’m on the top of 
a bus.” It is a good story; and yet 
we must clean our streets. 

The development from frivolity to 
didacticism may be illustrated, in con- 
temporary literature, by Mr A. P. 
Herbert’s Topsy. Mr Herbert is one 
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of the best of contemporary British 
laughter-makers ; but he has the itch 
of the reformer. Sometimes he is con- 
tent to tickle our ribs: at other times 
he desires rather to kick us towards 
virtue. His Topsy developed from a 
bit of fluff to an unruly Member of 
Parliament: she was a mocker, and 
became a mother: she bore twins, and 
was confined (but notin that sense) in the 
Clock Tower. Yet, looking back at 
what I wrote of her first incarnation, 
before I knew that her political career 
was even on the way, I find that 
already she rebuked sin when the oppor- 
tunity was thrust upon her. They say 
(wrongly, I think) that one should not 
quote oneself: I may at any rate quote 
myself when to do so is the relevant 
way of quoting Mr Herbert. This, then, 
I wrote (and repeat) of The Trials of 


Lopsy : 
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‘My dear too uncalled for,’ is 
Topsy’s criticism of Othello’s action in 
murdering his wife: as dramatic 
criticism, it is profound rather than 
obvious: and it is typical of Topsy. 
Upon life, no less than upon drama, she 
turns an eye so clear, a mind so fresh, 
that her emptiest-sounding chatter is 
as full of sense as an egg of meat. She 
always seems to be saying the silly 
thing, and she always adumbrates the 
wise. She puts on, and ticks off, the 
fads and fashions of Society. She is 
almost as much flapped against as 
flapping : example, monitor and darling 
in one! Language like hers is genius, 
and to read her is a liberal education. 
She cannot spell or punctuate, yet her 
vocabulary bears traces of Mr Herbert’s 
scholarship ; her misuse of words has a 
diabolical integrity, so that the more the 
sound is wrong the more the sense is 
right. Of Mr Haddock, a perfectly 
magnetic man, whose manners are 
positively Bszantine, she records: “I 
do wish he had two suits, but of course 
it’s the spirttual side of the man that 
tickles me.’’ With Mr Rowland, the 
sleepy Don Juan, she spends rather a 
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spineless evening. She says (and, say- 
ing, puts parlour-games in the parlour 
for good and all): ‘‘ My dear the very 
thought of Halma merely decimates me.”’ 
When the children on a treat dropped 
their inconsequent bundles, ‘‘ all those 
fallacious gooseberry bags simply 
detonated all over the road my dear.” 
It was on the same excursion that, 
changing at Oxford Circus or some 
prolific place, ‘‘ the herd simply eddted 
up and down those unreasonable pass- 
ages all joyous and singing my dear I 
could have cried, well, Mr Haddock 
had to stop to argue with a perfectly 
penulitmate ticket-inspector.”’ Topsy, 
too, is the perfect parodist : when she 
produces specimens of Society gossip, 
she can achieve this sort of thing: 
“There are not many cases of twins 
marrying brothers. Lord Moulds- 
worth’s daughters are no exceptions to 
the rule, for their fiancés are not 
related.’’ There is social satire, subtle 
and severe, in the letter on “ Ideals ’’: 
reproved by her uncle in the country 
(‘no lights or lavatories or hot water or 
anything, my dear too medieval and 
convincing ’’) for powdering her nose, 
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on the principle: ‘Leave Nature 
alone,’’ Topsy merely detonates, gestur- 
ing at the antlers and dead bodies and 
things, and retorts: ‘ Leave Nature 
alone yourself uncle, my dear foo 
crude,” 


Yes, the note of reproof is sounded. 
Didactics are here. Yet the change to 
a greater didacticism in a later book— 
Topsy M.P.—is definite. I find that 
I said of it on publication : 


Topsy is a national character. But 
I do not feel absolutely certain that 
politics and maternity are the right jobs 
for her. Her vocabulary is as richly 
inspired as ever, but votes and twins 
are not funny in themselves, and Mr 
Herbert has a wholesome horror of the 
sort of mind which thinks they are. 
Consequently he has been coerced by 
his subject into something like serious- 
ness and sentiment: ‘Topsy’ is less 
‘turvy’: less of the bright, shining, 
inconsequent, incomparable, ravishing 
little absurdity that she was, more 
nearly linked with the ills and errors of 
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mortality. To say that she has put on 
flesh would be a libel; but surely she 
has put on flesh and blood. However, 
one can be a little less amusing than the 
original ‘ Topsy,’ and still be very, very 
amusing indeed. And what we lose, 
if we lose anything, on the swings of 
frivolity, we make up on the round- 
abouts of social satire. Mr Herbert 
here disguises less than usual his Zeal 
for the rationalization of humanity. 


One may sum up the progress of 
laughter, and therefore prognosticate 
its future, by remarking that mankind 
becomes ever more conscious of the 
necessity of escape. We may laugh 
louder or lower: we certainly laugh 
more consciously. There is a triple 
development observable in many phases 
of life: most clearly, perhaps, in 
humour. First, there is genuine 
simplicity. Next, there is complexity. 
Then again, there is the ultra-complex 
rebuke of complexity ; and this takes 
the form of the false-simple. 
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First, we roar with honest animal 
laughter when we see the chair removed 
and pride going backwards to a fall. 
We are not pitiful to indignity or pain. 
Arises Lord Chesterfield, and rebukes 
us : we become solemn, decorous: keep 
our faces straight, and pull them long. 
But we remain uneasy ; and gradually 
the spiritual uneasiness objectifies itself 
in the social. We dress up as babies, 
and pretend to see a vast significance, 
an artistic completeness, in sprawling 
leg or sagging trouser. Prattle becomes 
portentous. Obscenity is cultivated, 
not for the sake of the obscene, but 
because it marks off its users from the 
common herd that has transcended it. 
The process is visible in art, in morals : 
it explains much free verse and much 
free love. And it explains much in the 
present, and future, of laughter. 

But laughter is in a happier position 
than the other arts, because it can 
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afford to feed upon itself. It adopts, 
and guys, an artificial simplicity ; and 
the result, instead of being silly, as it 
would be in painting or writing, is 
superb. Or, perhaps, we should say 
rather that it ¢s silly; but the sillier 
the superber. What is the matter with 
the adult childishness of the studios is 
its solemnity. The moment you begin 
to laugh, you are free: free from the 
pedantry of the schools, free from the 
pedantry of revolt against the schools. 
That is why it is not only a highly 
sophisticated joke to represent a man 
(or woman) dumb from the neck up: it 
is also a highly successful one. The 
Diary of a Nobody is immortal because 
it makes simplicity laughable without 
making it unlovable. And why does it 
not make _ simplicity unlovable? 
Because (the argument has brought us 
back, by another way, to our original 
contention), it represents simplicity, 
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not as a special subject set apart for 
derision, but as the common attribute 
of us all. We find fun: but also we 
find democracy. The Diary of a 
Nobody is the diary of everybody. 

To the same world belongs Barry 
Pain’s Eliza. Eliza’s husband is 
Everyman—what a funny little fellow ! 
(We never properly appreciated Barry 
Pain, who was in the great tradition of 
humorists: fit to rank with Mark 
Twain, Artemus Ward, Mr Ring Lardner 
and Mr P. G. Wodehouse.) A noble 
apostle of imbecility is with us in the 
person of ‘‘ Beachcomber,” pseudony- 
mous creator of ‘ Mr Thake.’’ I do not 
know how I can better illustrate the 
complexity, the subtlety, the ex- 
travagant and erring spirit of our 
modern civilization, than by quot- 
ing a lucid letter of Mr Thake’s coni- 
position : 
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My dear Beachcomber, 

I’m afraid my wire did not explain 
fully enough what I meant when I asked 
you to tell Saunders—or rather, to ask 
him whether it was King of Clubs I 
backed, and at what meeting? I mean 
to leave a margin of time to bet on the 
Grand National, if it was not that on 
which I betted originally. The wire 
meant that I had discovered that it was 
the Lincoln I had betted on, and that 
therefore it was too late, or, rather, 
impossible for that bet itself to be on the 
‘Grand National. It was just a question 
of the two meetings, and my being 

_ doubtful which Saunders had put 
money on for. Ofcourse, seeing that it 
was the Lincoln, there was nothing to 
prevent me having another bet on the 
Grand National, provided I had been 
in time, unless he had put on both. 


Sophistication, we may judge, wili 
proceed away from the obviousness of 
subtlety to the subtlety of the obvious. 
There will, in the literature of wit and 
humour, be less manufacture of epi- 
grams on the Wilde lines, more 
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emphasizing of the fatuous and the 
vague. Not that Wilde’s epigrams 
were poor, or—when he made them— 
easy to make. Anybody nowadays 
can talk about falling ‘“‘into careless 
habits of accuracy ”: anybody can say: 
“The more we study Art, the less we 
care for Nature.’’ But, when Wilde 
said that sort of thing, he put behind it 
a serious intention : he was expressing, 
for good or ill, a philosophy. All can 
grow the: flower now: it was Oscar 
Wilde who planted the seed. And his 
wittiest effects remain his own. Epi- 
grams are not always achieved, even 
now, by thinking of the commonplace 
and writing down its opposite: and 
the give-and-take of dialogue in, say, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, keeps 
on a high level of unexpectedness. Or 
take this tiny gem from The Decay of 
Lyimg. Vivian has been explaining the 
nature of the club called “‘ The Tired 
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Hedonists.”’ Cyril comments: ‘‘ Well, 
I should fancy you are all a good deal 
bored with each other’; and Vivian 
replies: ‘‘ We are. That is one of the 
objects of the club.’”’ Certainly this 
sort of thing sounds easy—till you try 
to doit. It is, anyway, an exhaustible 
vein. After Wilde himself, Whistler, 
and ‘ Saki,” few can hope to produce 
in it anything better than what has 
been produced already. There is 
indeed controversy as to whether “Saki ”’ 
did not do it better even than Wilde: 
but it is not anywhere suggested that 
anybody does it better than “ Saki.” 
some of the latter’s sayings have passed, 
or ought to have passed, into the 
familiar phraseology of the people. He 
wrote of a woman that she had a 
“commanding presence, of that type 
which suggests a consciousness that the 
command may not necessarily be 
obeyed ” ; of a man, that he looked “‘ as 
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if his clothes had been made in South- 
wark rather than in anger”; of a 
youth, that “‘ his socks compelled one’s 
attention without losing one’s respect ; 
and his attitude in repose had just that 
suggestion of Whistler’s mother so 
becoming in the really young.”” Hesaid 
that the art of public life consisted to a 
great extent of “‘ knowing exactly where 
to stop and going a bit further.” He 
was capable also, like Wilde, of that 
profounder wit which forfeits fun in the 
interests of illumination: ‘‘It is the 
golden rule of all religions that no one 
should live up to their precepts ; when 
a man observes the principles of his 
religion too exactly he is in danger of 
founding a new sect.”’ 

That last sentence might have been 
written by Mr Bernard Shaw: it is 
in fact more worthy of him than many 
of his own sentences. But we should 
not, because Mr Shaw has sometimes 
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tended to repeat and dilute his own 
effects, forget the real splendours of his 
wit : let anybody who wants to laugh, 
and learn while laughing, turn back to 
The Revolutionist’s Handbook at the 
end of Man and Superman. Its 
treasures are immense. Another great 
wit, whose habit of mind is not so 
different from Mr Shaw’s as the differ- 
ence of his opinions might suggest, is 
Mr G. K. Chesterton. He has tended 
to let his fantasy harden into a formula ; 
but the imitator can no more be as 
funny as Mr Chesterton than he can be 
as funny as Wilde. A period which 
has boasted Robert Louis Stevenson 
(is not The Wrong Box the funniest 
book in the language ?), Mr Robert 
Hichens (is not, on the other hand, 
The Londoners the funniest book in the 
language ?), Mr Bernard Shaw, Israel 
Zangwill and Barry Pain; Mr Belloc 
and Mr Chesterton and “ Saki’’; Mr 
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Wodehouse, Mr E. V. Knox and Mr 
A. P. Herbert—to name no others—is 
surely one of the richest in laughter 
that time can show. Because of the 
very richness, itis hard to tell tendencies. 
Almost any one of those I have men- 
tioned would laugh at the idea of fore- 
telling the future of laughter. Yet 
the review of names and jokes is not in 
this connection idle. We have been 
extremely rich in a kind of didactic and 
paradoxical epigram that cannot now 
be much more exploited: we are 
beginning to delve rather in the rich 
fields of imbecility. 

Of course, the occasion makes the 
joke, as it makes the poetry. In a 
certain connection, “‘ Put out the light ” 
are the most splendid and terrible words 
in literature. There is a story told of a 
lady, known to Louis Napoleon while 
he was an exile in England, who met 
him at a party in Paris when he had 
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already seized, but was still uncertain 
of retaining, power : he asked her if she 
was staying in Paris long, and she 
answered: ‘‘ Not long. And you?” 
It is a very quiet tale, but surely perfect 
in its quietness. While life continues 
to proffer such opportunities, there will 
be laughter; but that tells us nothing of 
the trend. Let us take refuge in vague- 
ness, and look for example to Russia, 
where the fun is of the same quality as 
the mysticism, and our origina) inter- 
pretation of laughter thus reinforced. 
The dividing line between humour 
likely to endure and develop, and 
humour likely to languish and die, is 
not hard to discern. When a thing 
becomes too easy and too common, like 
the merely paradoxical epigram, it is 
on the way to death: but a thing which 
retains the relish of eternity is—not 
unnaturally—eternal. Parody is, I 
believe, a dying art: inconsequence a 
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growing one. And parody is dying, not 
of decay, but of excellence. It can be 
done so well by so many people that 
those who can do it best begin to wonder 
whether it is worth doing at all. There 
are four or five living writers, each of 
whom might put up a claim to be con- 
sidered the best parodist there has ever 
been. One of them, Mr J. C. Squire, 
who made much of his name by parody, 
but abjured it for the solider bases of 
fame, has deliberately labelled it ‘‘a 
not wholly admirable art.” Many 
writers who are not primarily parodists 
can play the game almost to perfection, 
if and when they care to. Mr G. K. 
Chesterton is certainly one of the best 
living poets, whether serious or comic : 
he would scarcely rank as one of the 
best living writers of parody: yet con- 
sider his versions of Old King Cole, in 
the manners of Tennyson, Yeats, Whit- 
man, Swinburne and Browning. They 
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read as if not one of them took him much 
more than ten minutes to do: but each 
is very nearly perfectly done. The 
essence of parody is that it should at 
once resemble and expose: all the 
authors big enough to be worth expos- 
ing have become easy to resemble. It 
used to be said that nobody could 
parody Shakespeare: but Mr Max 
Beerbohm, in Savonarola Brown, has 
achieved even that : 


I do forget 

The aspect of the sun. Yet I was born 

A freeman, and the Saints of Heaven 
smiled 

Down on my crib. What would my sire 
have said, 

And what my dam, had anybody told 
them 

The time would come when I should 
occupy 

A felon’s cell? O the disgrace of it !— 

The scandal, the incredible come-down ! 

It masters me. I see i’ my mind’s eye 

The public prints—‘ Sharp Sentence on a 
Monk.” | 
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That is as like as like; and Mr 
Beerbohm can do also the madness: 


How comes it? I am Empress Dowager 

Of China—yet was never crown’d. This 
must 

Be seen to 


—and the foolishness: as when the 
Fool isasked: ‘“‘ What’s thy latest ?’”’: 


Aristotle’s or Zeno’s, Lady—’tis 
neither latest nor last. For, marry, 
if the cobbler stuck to his last, then 
were his latest his last 7” rebus ambul- 
anttbus. Argal, I stick at nothing but 
cobble-stones, which, by the same 
token, are stuck to the road by men’s 
fingers. 


Mr Bernard Shaw, to whom parody is 
even more of a parergon, does not fall 
far behind in the grand style: 


Know, Father Webber, 
Men become civilized through twin 
diseases, 
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Terror and Greed to wit: these two 
conjoined 

Become the grisly parents of Invention. 

Why does the trembling white with frantic 
toil 

Of hand and brain produce the magic gun 

That slays a mile off, whilst the manly 
Zulu 

Dares look his foe i’ the ee ; fights foot 
to foot ; 

Lives in the present ; drains the Here and 
Now; 

Makes life a long reality, and death 

A moment only ...? 


But, memorable as such stuff is, 
what sticks in memory is rather the 
adaptation of the form to a Shavian 
philosophy than the mere capture of the 
form. Similarly, what one most remem- 
bers from the exquisite parodies of the 
late Barry Pain is more the glorious 
fatuity of his individual jokes than his 
diabolical skill in the imitation of a 
style: as thus, in Another English- 
woman's Love-Leiters : 
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You told me, dearest, that I should 
find your mother formidable. I did... 

I like her; I do trust that nothing 
I have said has given you the impression 
that I don’t like her ...I1 believe 
that under a manner which purists 
might call slightly rude, she conceals 
a heart of gold ; but she seems unable to 
get change, and put a little of it into 
general circulation. She could forgive 
theft from the person with violence, 
supposing that it were some other 
person. You feel at once that she will 
be sorry for it afterwards when she is 
quiet, and that when she is quiet she 
must be much less noisy. ‘“‘ Eccentric’’ 
—allowing the usual margin for polite- 
ness—sums her up. Oh, I am so fond 
of her ! 


But, perhaps the supreme instance 
of what I may call the extraneous value 
of parody is furnished by Mr E. V. 
Knox’s translation of Keats’s Ode to 
a Nightingale into American slang. The 
likeness is there, vivid and dazzling ; 
but what is most extraordinary and 
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impressive is the native beauty of the 
product : | 


Darkling I listen ; and I’ll tell the town 
I’ve often ripped a swear, and said, 
_“ This bard 
Would thank Professor Death to tootle 
down 
And put the kybosh on him good and 
hard.” 
And now I have a hunch that more than 
ever 
To pass with no fool-fuss nor friends— 
along 
At midnight for the New Jerusalem 
Would be right clever— 
Midnight, with thee still pumping out 
thy song, 
The sole sky-pilot of my requiem. . . 


One of the best of recorded retorts is 
that attributed to Joseph Chamberlain, 
when somebody rebuked him for taking 
no exercise. ‘‘I know,” he is said to 
have said: “ but think of all the cigars 
I smoke.” This is the type of humour 
which seems sure of immortality, for it 
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is based on the freakish something 
which dwells disturbingly in the very 
heart and mind of man—the permanent 
Puck, the abiding White Queen, the 
contradiction which bred Zeno’s puzzles 
and Kant’s antinomies. And that is 
why the two Alice books will remain, 
perhaps, the supreme classic for 
laughter-lovers. (Let it not be for- 
gotten that they contain many jokes 
which would be unacceptable and 
indeed unintelligible in a world cleansed 
of pain and injustice: the nervousness 
of the White Rabbit—the sufferings of 
Bill the Lizard—the trial of the Knave 
of Hearts—the business of ‘‘ Beat him 
when he sneezes,”’ and ‘‘ Off with his 
head ’’!) 

It is inevitable, in a world wedded to 
inconsequence, and possessed of a some- 
what high-brow and self-conscious pride 
in the appreciation of absurdity, that 
the Russians should come ever more into 
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their own—andintoours. The Revolu- 
tion seems to have made no difference : 
the sweet influence of Tchekov and 
Gogol endures: in a book, The 
Embezzlers, only recently written, and 
depicting manners and customs under 
the Soviets, we find the old atmosphere, 
rich and ridiculous as ever: in a pitiful 
yet ludicrous haze of champagne, vodka, 
port and pork (if pork may legitimately 
be counted a contributor of haziness !) 
two dear, delightful, foolish, selfish, in- 
competent, dissolute and disgraceful 
men, criminals by force of circum- 
stance rather than of nature, wander 
over Russia, sobbing, arguing, gambling, 
transcending a moral law which must 
presumably beimplied but cannot apply: 
“‘ Beneath the Good how far—but far 
above the Great ’’! From Moscow to 
Leningrad they go, from Leningrad to 
Kalinoff, from Kalinoff to Kharkov. 
One might almost add, from dreamland 
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to fairy-land. In Leningrad, they trail 
round with them two ladies of easy 
manners but difficult tempers. Isabella 
introduces Mourka, who sits on Philip 
Stephanovitch’s knee and says: “‘ Give 
me a present of forty roubles ’’—gets 
up to kill a bug on the wall of the hotel 
—then sits on Ivan’s knee and says: 
‘Give me a present of forty roubles.” 
They all dine at a bar: drink: go to 
a cinema: fail to like the film: hire 
a cab: drive to another cinema: and 
see the same film. They go by cab 
to a restaurant, and see the same 
Ukrainians that the two men have 
previously seen in Moscow, dancing the 
gopak. The ladies demand, and con- 
sume, port wine and caviare. The 
party proceeds to the Vladimir Club, 
and sees people dancing the gopak. . . 
It is life: it is humour. (But how 
would it strike a world not rotten with 
vice, debauchery and self-disgust ?). 
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The only recent English author to 
have caught this particular Russian 
note is that young man of genius, Mr 
William Gerhardi, whose first book, 
Futility, I was delighted to describe as 
“a nightmare of mines which cannot 
pay, doctors who cannot practise, lovers 
who cannot marry, writers who have 
never been known to write a line, and 
families which can neither separate 
nor stop quarrelling while together.” 
But the phenomenon of ludicrous incon- 
sequence is neither wholly Russian nor 
wholly recent. It explains, among 
other phenomena, Mr Micawber, and 
the Literary Ladies in Martin Chuzzle- 
wit. I do not find that when it is 
carried beyond the point of intelligi- 
bility, and its unintelligibility is put 
forward seriously as a contribution to 
art (by Miss Gertrude Stein, for 
instance, or Mr James Joyce), it is quite 
as funny as when it mirrors a genuine 
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if distracted society. But, even so, 
it is funny enough. 

I wrote, once upon a time, a book 
which (being in the first instance con- 
tributed to journalism) consisted largely 
of more or less topical epigrams. The 
interval between the writing of that 
book and the writing of this is approx- 
imately ten years, and it is interesting 
to observe what of point and significance 
time has utterly destroyed, and what— 
if anything—it has left. Jokes about 
fraternization in the occupied areas: 
about “waiting and seeing’ and 
“ terminological inexactitudes ”’ : about 
the rising of the sun over the Cambrian 
hills: about D’Annunzio and Fiume: 
about cubists and futurists: about the 
economics of indemnities: about 
White, Red, and Green Guards in 
Russia (‘‘ Those who go to Pskoff 
remain to pray’’): about the financ- 
ing of the war (“ You must know 
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about the Dean. He wrote those 
charming human pamphlets on the 
Victory Loan, which brought the 
results of modern speculation into 
touch with Christian principles: The 
Loan Trail, Bonds of Fate, and 
Through Investment to Investiture—all 
adapted from his sensational sermon on 
Compulsory Conversion ’’): about the 
Russian Revolution (‘‘ I know nothing 
about moujiks really, but I know what 
I like’): about the Political Branch of 
the Criminal Investigation Department 
at Scotland Yard: about Koltchak 
and Denikin, and Colonel Ward in 
Siberia: above all, about Teschen— 
there is no denying that they date! 
There are others that date or don’t, 
according to your politics: ‘‘ There 
are Socialists and Socialists, whereas 
there are neither Liberals mor Liberals.” 
There are those of which it may be 
hoped that they will have the grace to 
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date in some happier era: ‘“ The 
Colonel made a military noise—some- 
thing between the argumentative and 
the physiological’; and ‘‘ Hampstead 
is as Hampstead does.”’ Free Love, I 
suppose, will remain on the carpet fora 
long while yet (“She looks upon her 
sex as a sort of Trade Union whose 
object is to keep up the price of feminin- 
ity in the marriage-market: and she 
regards blue-stuckings as blacklegs ”’”)— 
and perhaps Free Verses also (‘‘ ‘ Who 
set them free?’ said Lady Adela. 
‘Oh,’ said Adolphus, ‘ the same fellow 
that releases the films’”). But I 
cannot think that any future will 
remove such point as was ever furnished 
by such a remark as this: “It is a 
remarkable dispensation of Providence, 
and a singular confirmation of the 
argument from design, that Boyle’s law 
should have been discovered by wee 
and the Darwinian ‘theory by Darwin ” 
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or this: “It was an exclusive party, 
and everybody was there. It is only 
to exclusive parties that it is worth 
everybody’s while to go”; or this: 
“* T’d like to know what good literature 
is to anybody. Give me something to 
vead,”’ Or, finally, this: ‘‘ A eugenist 
is a man who wants to improve the race 
—by scratching all the horses.’”’ For, 
however such remarks are placed as 
jokes, at least they are about subjects 
which must remain the subjects of 
jokes. The form remains, the fatuity 
never dies. 

And this brings us to the final 
problem, confusing alike to psychology 
(if any) and to philosophy. Laughter, 
all agree, is evoked by incongruity. 
We have seen reason to believe that 
this incongruity will remain, painfully, 
a moral one: that laughter links us 
with the dust, out of which we came 
somewhat tawdrily magnificent, rather 
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than with the stars, which have wit- 
nessed the splendid humility of our 
abjection. But we are intellectual 
creatures as well as moral. We may 
become too good, we are already 
becoming too good, to laugh, or want 
to laugh, as the gods in Homer did, at 
deformity ; but the incongruity between 
intelligence and stupidity remains. 
Each term is but comparative: all 
are intelligent, all stupid: but laughter 
comes in where one person is more so 
(either more this, or more that) than 
another. 
The ultimate fact about the future of 
laughter is, naturally, the same as the 
ultimate fact about everything else ; 
and can be understood only in relation 
to the eternal paradox of man. We 
live by death. We exist by destroying 
ourselves and all that we hold dear. 
We advance towards perfection by 
abandoning or destroying the very 
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things which reconcile us to imperfec- 
tion. Let us return, for a final illus- 
tration, to the connection between 
laughter and sex. 

Remove from sex all its naughtiness, 
all the implications that decent folk 
deplore, and have you not also, by a 
fatal stroke, destroyed also its delight 
and charm? We all know people who 
look down their noses, laughterless, at 
a naughty story; but we none of us 
want to go on knowing them. Nor do 
we believe that their gravity comes 
from purity. We believe that a toler- 
ably loose tongue may go with a broad 
humanity and a high idealism; and 
that those who cannot see it are shut 
up painfully and shamefully in the box 
of their own fears. 

Take, for a test case, the limerick. 
There are drawing-room  limericks 
which, on their mere merits, must be 
admitted as admirably funny. But 
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they disappoint. They invariably and 
inevitably fall a little flat. And why ? 
Because the form has become so intim- 
ately associated with a pleasant impro- 
priety, that anything cast in the form 
and yet denying us the fulfilment of the 
particular anticipation is bound to 
disappoint. Yet would the solemnest 
Solon abolish limericks by fiat ? If so, 
the less Solon he! He would be an 
embarrassment, like the clergyman’s 
cloth, in the smoking-room; but the 
point is that he would be a bore even 
in the drawing-room. 

On the other hand, the neo-psycho- 
logical attempt to associate all fun 
with suppressed sex is both ignorant 
and vicious. In the first place, the 
less suppressed sex is (within reason: 
for we must always remember the 
dependence of laughter upon contrast) 
the funnier. And, in the second place, 
sex is not—simply and flatly not, what- 
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ever New Psychologists may say—the 
explanation of everything. You cannot 
make the salt explain the meat. It is 
but a step from the phallic to the 
fallacy. Hot stuff can leave us cold: 
calories cannot suffice for cachinnation. 
The vulgar harper upon sex is as boring 
as the prude. What we want is to 
preserve the precious gift of shockability 
while remaining too intelligent to be 
shocked—to attain an ideal purity 
while continuing to get a good laugh out 
of limericks—to become perfect, with 
all the colour and contrast of imper- 
fection. We want, in fact, more than 
we are likely to get; and that is the 
condition of our humanity. We must 
bend all our energies to achieving 
Utopia ; and when we have achieved 
it we shall be most woundily bored. 
But we need not worry; for we shall 
never achieve it. This contradiction 
is what makes the angels laugh. 
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And it is well if we too, even we, can 
get a laugh out of our absurdities as 
we jog along. My own task has been 
one of a difficulty which, because of its 
essentially paradoxical nature, I could 
not hope to overcome. If I seem to 
have treated the future of laughter too 
seriously, I can but take refuge in a 
quotation from Byron: 


I say—the future is a serious matter— 
And so—for God’s sake—hock and aoe 
water ! 


If, on the other hand, I have seemed to 
treat it too flippantly, I can but plead 
that that was partly theidea. IfI have 
made only one reader laugh, my purpose 
will by no means have been achieved. 
Laughter is human: therefore it is 
cruel. Laughter is human: therefore 
itis divine. In one aspect, the emptiest 
is the divinest. A baby gurgling over 
its toes will set everybody laughing ; 
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yet Heaven only knows how little the 
baby can know of the absurdities that 
await itinthe world. And, at the other 
extreme, the cold, thin-lipped smile of 
the philosopher, indulgent to human 
folly, is devilish. You can be philo- 
sophical if you like, so long as you are 
angry—so long even as you are inter- 
ested: the unforgivable sin is to be 
detached. The thunders of humour 
have proceeded from the philosophers— 
the Swifts and the Voltaires ; but they 
cared about the destruction of what 
they denounced. Their derision was 
founded in desire. Laughter is a 
weapon for the winning of that Paradise 
in which we shall either not laugh at all, 
or, having become as little children, 
shall laugh over the enumeration of our 
toes: but only if it is regarded as a 
sword, never if it is regarded as a shield. 
It is, as we began by saying (and the 
variation of metaphor does but reinforce 
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the argument), a way of escape. The 
law of life is that you cannot escape by 
trying to escape. The man who 
laughed in order to escape would be a 
man in an iron mask ; confined, without 
hope or appeal, within the four walls of 
-his own blasphemy. The laugh is the 
sign of the careless ; and to carelessness, 
only those who care can attain. 
Laughter is not merely a sword: it 
is a sword that has been consecrated. 
Nor does this in the least conflict with 
the other elements in its nature—the 
recurring names of Voltaire and Swift 
would suffice to reconcile the ideas of 
bawdiness and blade—but what 1s 
essential is the right choice of an 
enemy. How feeble falls even the 
satire of Mr Chesterton, when he uses 
it in the cause of Puritanism rather 
than of progress, and rebukes the 
fashionable for the crimes of dawn-time 
bridge and “ ladies’ leap-frog on the 
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lawn ’’! Why, in the name of all that 
1s individual and fine and free, should 
not anybody play bridge at dawn if he 
(or she) wants to, and can get three 
others to do the like? Play bridge— 
yes, and crack a bottle of beer over it 
too, if it seems good to him—or her! 
While as for ladies’ leap-frog, though 
by the inexorable law of nature I can 
never play it, I doubt not that it is the 
purest of human pleasures. 

Indignation — reform — comradeship 
— democracy — idealism — all noble 
things, linked with, or moulded by, the 
good and inescapable earthiness of the 
human animal: these we have seen to 
be the causes and occasions of laughter. 
And we know that in the future it 
must move to the old double measure, 
getting to itself an exquisite rarefaction 
of earthiness, a greater indignation over 
evils progressively less, a heartier note 
of comradeship in¥a world of nicer 
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choice. These be mysteries. Wename 
them, we cannot solve them. And 
perhaps upon all of them one further, 
purer and stranger mystery can shed a 
light. 

For there is one aspect of laughter 
upon which we can scarcely touch 
without profanation ; and indeed the 
greatest of poets have not quite 
succeeded in catching it. It is the 
beauty of the laughter of children 
running and playing, especially on a 
summer’s evening, about the time that 
the shadows begin to close and the 
voices seem to come from a distant 
country, and to have changed their 
music on the way. 


Then come home, my children, the sun is 
gone down 
And the dews of night arise. . 


Yes, I must unsay part of my lesson, 
and admit the victory of something 
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better than jollity—-a kingdom in which 
complexes themselves fail to be funny, 
and the toys of Carnival would show 
garish in the twilight. But of that 
laughter it is not my cue to speak ; for 
it does not make one !augh. 
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ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed.”’ 
—Speciator, ‘‘A notable addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking.’”’—Morning Post. 


Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 


GRAVES. Fourth impression. 

““Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to.’’—Observer. ‘' Not for squeamish readers.”’ 
—Speciator. ‘“‘ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical affair.’’—Bystander. 
“His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.’”’-—New Statesman, ‘‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.’’—Irish Statesman. 

Mrs Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 
By RoBERT GRAVES, author of “ Lars 


Porsena’, etc. Second Impression. 

‘* Altogether it is very amusing.’’—Daily Mail. 
‘‘ Few volumes in this celebrated series have 
enjoyed a more deserved success than should 
be achieved by Mys Fisher. The wit and 
daring of Lars Porsena soon took it to a fourth 
impression. Mrs Fisher is even better.’’— 


Daily Express. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 


kind. By H. F. CaR.itt. 

‘‘ Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.’’—Times. ‘‘ Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Aristotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology is going to 
accomplish.’’—New Statesman. ‘‘ One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series.’’— Westminster Gazette. 

Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. SyLviA PANKHURST. 

“Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of civiliza- 
tion.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subject.”—International Language. 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. Sutrivan, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.” 

** So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of its contents.”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Organum.”’— 
Spectator. ‘‘ Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner, It must be read,’’— 
New Statesman. 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 


of ‘‘ Problems of Village Life’’, etc. 
“A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing to the front.’”’—Times Literary Suppie- 
ment. ‘‘ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.”’—Scotsman. 
“‘ Displays the right temper, admirably con-. 
ceived, skilfully executed.’”’—Liverpool Post. 
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TO-DAY AND. TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 


Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

** Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.’’—Daily News. ‘‘ He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.’”’—A eroplane. 

Stentor, or the Press of To-day and 


To-Morrow. By DAvip OCKHAM. 

““A valuable and exceedingly interesting 
commentary on a vital phase of modern de- 
velopment.’’—Daily Herald, ‘‘ Vigorous and 
well-written, eminently readable.’’—Yorkshire 
Post. ‘‘ He has said what one expects any 
sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion of the Press ’.’’—Spectator. 

Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 


side. By MartTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A. 

‘* Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brilliant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one.’’—Daily 
Telegraph, ‘‘ The historical part is as brilliant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired.”’ 
—Datly Herald. ‘‘ Serves a nationalend. The 
book is in essence a pamphlet, though it has 
the form and charm of a book.’’—Spectator. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 


WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 
“Among all the booklets of this brilliant 
series, none, I think, is so weighty and im- 
pressive as this. It contains thrice as much 
matter as the other volumes, and is profoundly 
serious.”’—Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. 
‘A deeply interesting and fair-minded study 
of the causes of war and the possibilities of 
their prevention. Every word is sound.’’— 


Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 


CEcIL CHISHOLM. 

‘‘Of absorbing interest.’’—Daily Herald. 
‘‘No one, perhaps, has ever held the balance 
so nicely between technicalities and flights of 
fancy, as the author of this excellent book 
in a brilliant series. Between its covers 
knowledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over.’’—Spectator. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 


NORMAN HAIRE. Third impression. 
“Has something serious to say, something 
that may be of value, Dr Haire is, fortunate- 
ly, as lucid as he is bold.’’—Saturday Review. 
‘‘An electrifying addition to the series.’’ 
Spheve. ‘‘ Not cheerful reading. Yet in 
spite of this we feel that the book repays 
perusal.”’"——Spectator. ‘A very good book, 
brilliant, arresting.”’—Sunday Worker. 


The Next Chapter: the War against 


the Moon. By ANDRE MAUuROIS. 

‘“This delicate and delightful phantasy 
presented with consummate art.’’—Speciator. 
‘“Short but witheringly sarcastic.’’—Field. 
““Admirably parodies the melancholy and 
superior tone of a history-book. . . .’’——Tsmes 
Literary Supplement. ‘‘A_ delicious skit 
on the newspaper ‘stunt’, and a whole- 
some satire on some of the abiding weaknesses 
of mankind.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

Archon, or the Future of Government. 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 

“Well written and abounds in epigram. 
This is a brave and sincere book.” —Economic 
Review. ‘“‘ As stern a critic of our present 
Party system as any Tory could be.”’—H. W. 
Nevinson, in Daily Herald. ‘‘A brochure 
that thinking people will discuss.’’—Spectator. 
‘“‘A timely exposure of the hypocrisy of 
politics.’’—Harold Coz, in Sunday Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Scheherazade, or the Future of. the 
English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 
“An entertaining and stimulating book 
which no novel-reader should fail to study.’’— 
Osbert Sitwell, in Datly Mirror. ‘‘ A brilliant 
essay and, I think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested 
critically in the novel.’’—Geoffry West, in 
Daily Herald. 
Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shakes- 


peare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 

“To my disappointment I found myself 
in complete agreement with nearly all its 
author’s arguments. There is much that 
is vital and arresting in what he has to say.”’ 
—Nigel Playfair, in Evening Standard. ‘‘ With 
much that Mr Griffith says I entirely agree.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 

Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G. M. THomson, Second tmpresstion. 

‘‘ Not since the late T. W. H. Crosland has 
anything like so amazing an indictment of 
Scotland appeared.”’—Wesiminster Gazette. 

‘“‘It is relentless and terrible in its exposure 
of the realities that underlie the myth of the 
‘canny Scot’. I have found scarcely an 
exaggeration in the whole of this brilliant 
book,’’—Irish Statesman. ‘‘ As a piece of 
incisive writing and powerful, though re- 
strained, invective, Caledonia is specially 
notable.’’—Spectator. 

Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE, author of ‘ Contemporary 
Scottish Studies,’ etc. 

‘* A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, 
to Caledonia, tracing behind the scenes 
the development of a real Scottish renascence. 
Contains stuff for thought.’’—Spectasor. 
‘““The book of a man genuinely concerned 
about the fyture.”-—Glasgow News. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 


P. MorTON SHAND. 

‘‘Very sound sense.’’-—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘A learned and amusingly 
written book on wine.’’—Daily Express. 
‘‘ An entrancing little volume, prognosticat- 
ing the future of wine and wine-drinking, 
from a social, commercial, and more especially 
a vinous point of view.”’—Brewer and Wine 
Merchant. 

Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 


By T. W. Jongss, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

** Tells us briefly, yet with brilliant clarity, 
what Chemistry is doing to-day, and what its 
achievements are likely to be in the future.” 
—Morning Post. ‘‘ A complete and readable 
survey of the chemical developments of to- 
day, making special reference to bio-chemistry, 
synthetic fuels, and catalysts.’’—Manchester 
Guardian, 

Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 


By L. L. Wuyte. 

‘Tf the notion fof asymmetrical time} can 
be successfully applied to physics itself, the 
universal science will be born. That some 
great synthesis is on the way seems clear. 
One of the most suggestive accounts of it 
may be found in this fascinating volume,.’’— 
Times Literary Supplement. ‘ This book will 
be an inspiration. The writer is a clear and 
fearless thinker.’’—Discovery. 


Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. By 


G. S. SANDILANDS. 

‘‘His provocative and most interesting 
book.’’-—Datly Herald. ‘‘ A candid and out- 
spoken personage with a talent for pungency 
in epigram. He covers the whole field.’’— 
Sheffield Telegraph. ‘‘ Points out some of 
the pinnacles of unreason climbed by those 
trying to separate amateur from professional.’”’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Home of the 


Future. By H. J. BrrNnstIncv. 

“Indicating vividly what may lie ahead if 
we allow our worship of the American ideal 
of industrial output for its own sake to pro- 
ceed undirected.”’—Country Life. ‘‘ A piquant 
study of the labour-saving houses of the 
future.”—T.P.’s Weekly. ‘‘ Draws an appal- 
ling picture,””—Evening Standard. 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
Jj. Y. T. Greic, D.Litt. 


‘His vivacious book.”—Daily Mazi. 
““The most vehement attack fon standard 
English] we have ever read. We are equally 
amazed and amused.’’—Morning Post. ‘‘ Very 
sensible suggestions for vivifying the English 
language,’’—Stay. ‘‘ Such a rollicking book. 
He must be thanked.’’—Spectator. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 


GEORGE GODWIN. 

““Compels the reader to think, whether he 
will or no,’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘A most 
interesting prophecy. Mr Godwin makes out 
a strong case against the stupidity and 
cruelty of our present dealings with crime.” 
—Evening Standard, ‘‘ Cheerfully devastat- 
ing.”’—Daily Herald. “His admirable 
book.”’—Outiook. 


Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc. 
‘An interesting volume.’’—Daily Murror. 
‘ Shews that the doctors do not as yet know 
much about the subject.”—Queen. ‘‘ His 
arguments, clearly and ably presented, hold 
our interest. This is a book full of sound 
thinking and wise instruction.’’—Clarion. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 


BOLTON C. WALLER. 

“An earnest and challenging piece of 
work,”’-——Ivrish Times. ‘‘ A serious, practical 
book, full of knowledge.”’"—Spectator. ‘‘ Well- 
written, suggestive, and thoughtful, it should 
have a_ great circulation.’’—Irish News. 
‘“‘Notable in a notable series.’’—Foreign Affairs. 
“A full and hopeful picture.”’—Daily Herald. 


Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 


By J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 

‘““His wonderful little book, in which he 
confutes the popular notion that the explorer’s 
task is finally fulfilled..”—Morning Post. 
“‘ Stimulating, packed with eminently practical 
suggestions.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 
‘“‘ His amusing and suggestive essay.’’—Sphere. 


Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 


By R. CAMPBELL MacFIE, LL.D. 

‘‘An exceptionally stimulating book, the 
work of a clear and imaginative thinker who 
can express his thoughts.’’—Saturday Review. 
‘“‘ Should certainly be read by a large public.”’ 
—Lancet. ‘‘ Discourses wisely and humor- 
ously upon the changes which modern forms 
of civilization are likely to bring about in 
our bodily structure.’—New Leader. 


Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 


By Ernest BETTS. 

“An entertaining book, full of sparkling 
‘and original ideas, which should stimulate 
Wardour Street to a more serious considera- 
tion of the artistic and moral aspects of the 
film industry.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ A lively critic, 
who has obviously devoted close study to 
his subject,’’—Datly News. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
By Sir J. H. Jeans, LL.D., F.R.S. 
With 6 Plates. Fourth Impression. 

‘‘He has given us in simple and attractive 
language a fascinating summary of his 
tremendous conclusions, illustrated by some 
really beautiful photographs.’’——Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ No book in the series surpasses 
Eos in brilliance and profundity, for one of 
the best brains engaged in research gives us 
here the fruits of long labour in terms that 
all may understand.’’—Spectator. _ 

Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 


C. E. M. Joap. 


“‘A brilliant and provocative volume.’’— 
Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. ‘‘ The 
writing is vivid and good-humouredly trucu- 
lent. Those already in a state of grace 
will relish his epigrams, his slashing attacks, 
his forecasts of hideous development,’”’—Times 
Literary Supplement. 

Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By 


Norwoop YOUNG. 

““Chance is a fascinating subject, and this 
essay is both cheerful and ingenious. Huis 
study of the ‘laws of chance’, as illustrated 
in the game of roulette, his examination of 
horse-racing and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden 
fortunes.’”’—T.P.’s Weekly. 


Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By R.G. Gorpon, M.D., D.Sc. 


“His clear and spirited presentation of 
the problem of the boy and girl offender 
should rekindle interest in the subject and help 
towards legislation. Many of us need to get 
rid of preconceived notions on the problems 
with which he deals and his admirable book 
should help us to put them in the lumber- 
room.’’—Timee Educational Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


(See also page 4 for other recent volumes) 


Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 

“‘ Few wittier or wiser books have appeared 
in this stimulating series than Eutychus.’’— 
Spectator, ‘‘ Witty style, shrewd insight, 
delicious fun.’’—Guardian. 

Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford 


and Cambridge. By JuL1an HALL. 

‘“‘Conspicuously fair.’’—Manchester Guard- 
tan, ‘‘ Writes about his elders, about youth, 
and about the two old Universities with 
frankness, humour, and intelligence.’’—Nation. 

Typhoeus, or the Future of Socialism. 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL. 

‘“‘ Invaluable, a miracle of compression and 
illumination.”—Yorkshive Post. ‘‘He has 
almost unequalled knowledge and is largely free 
from bias.’’—Philip Snowden, in Daily Herald. 

Romulus, or the Future of the Child. 
By RoBErT T. LEwIs. 

“This interesting and stimulating book 
should be read, not only by parents, but by 
all who care anything at all about the future 
of the race.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

Kalki, or the Future of Civilization. By 
Professor S. RADHAKRISHNAN, 

‘‘A most delightful and instructive volume.”’ 
—Journal of Philosophical Studies. “A scintil- 
lating, thought-provoking book, carrying us 
rapidly along in sparkling and forceful para- 

graphs.”’—New Eva 
Shiva, or the Future of India. By 
R. J. MInNEy. Second Impression. 

“A far stronger impeachment than even 
Miss Mayo attempted in Mother India,"— 
Daily Dispatch. 
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